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Stepping  Lively 

As  fellow  aficionados  of  the 
dance  look  on,  Carolyn  Zuttel 
of  New  Bern  and  her  dance 
partner,  Amanda  Cauley  of 
Covington,  Indiana,  try  out 
some  18th-century  dance  steps 
at  the  final  Dance  Assembly 
of  the  summer  season  on  the 
Tryon  Palace  grounds.  The 
outdoor  Dance  Assemblies, 
cdways  a  highlight  of  the 
season  among  visitors  to  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens,  will  be  back  on  the 
calendar  throughout  spring 
and  summer  of  2001 .  ♦ 


Something  New  for  Holiday  2000:  Jonkonnu 

A  LONG-DEAD  NORTH  CAROLINA  TRADITION  SPRINGS  BACK  TO  LIFE 

and  the  man  charged  with  bringing  the 
tradition  back  to  life  for  the  2000  holiday 
season.  "So  it's  a  very  important  part,  not 
only  of  African  American  history  in  this 
region,  but  of  North  Carolina  history." 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  occasion 
in  the  1 980s,  when  the  African  American 
Dance  Ensemble  of  Durham  re-created  a 
Jonkonnu  celebration  that  was  described  in 
an  1 829  account  from  the  Somerset  Place 
plantation  near  Creswell,  North  Carolina, 
the  observance  presented  by  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  more  than  a  century. 
The  celebration,  funded  by  the  North 
Carolina  Humanities  Council,  is  part  of  a 
broad  eff-ort  by  the  Tryon  Palace  staff  to 
research  the  little-known  history  of  African 
Americans  in  New  Bern. 

So  what  exactly  will  visitors  to  Tryon 
Palace's  re-creation  of  Jonkonnu  experience? 

"They'll  experience  a  kind  of  dancing- 
singing-drumming  parade  that  winds  from 
house  to  house,"  Spalding  hints.  "And 
they're  going  to  see  some  pretty 
extraordinary  costumes:  Animal  skins. 
Horns.  Hooves  that  were  sometimes  used 
as  rattles." 

But  that's  all  he's  giving  away.  For  the 
rest,  well,  that's  where  the  surprise  comes 
in.  Free  performances  of  the  Jonkonnu 
celebration  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
evening  on  Dec.  8,  9, 1 5,  and  16.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  glimpse  a  unique  bit  of 
North  Carolina's  past  coming  back  to  life 
will  just  have  to  be  there  in  person  to  see  it  ♦ 


Visitors  who  come  to  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens  this 
December  expecting  to  see  a 
traditional  holiday  celebration  are  in  for  a 
surprise  —  and  an  unforgettably  raucous 
one  at  that.  Joining  the  usual  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  season,  from  the  Colonial 
era  dances  to  the  Victorian-era  decorations, 
will  be  a  Christmastime  tradition  that  is  at 
once  very  old,  very  new,  and  very  peculiar 
to  eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  tradition  is  Jonkonnu,  an  African 
American  holiday  celebration  whose  roots 
can  be  traced  back  through  Jamaica,  to  the 
slave  ships  that  brought  captives  from 
West  Africa.  It  qualifies  as  very  olcJ  because 
historical  records  mention  celebratit^ns  of 
Jonkonnu  taking  place  near  Edenton, 
North  Carolina,  as  early  as  1 824  —  yet  very 
new  because  no  observances  by  African 
Americans  are  known  to  have  taken  place 
since  1 898  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  And,  except  for  a  single  1 9th- 
century  historical  reference  to  a  Jonkonnu 
celebration  in  Suffolk,  Virginia,  historians 
have  been  unable  to  uncover  any  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  part  of  North  American 
culture  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
Here,  however,  Jonkonnu  flourished. 
"In  the  21st  century,  it  is  something  quite 
extraordinary;  but  in  the  1 9th  century,  it  is  a 
traditkm  that's  described  many  times,  in 
some  cases  as  far  west  as  Durham,  in  many 
cases  in  the  Cape  Fear  area,"  says  Simon 
Spalding,  living  history  programs  manager 
at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens, 
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On  the  Cover 

Jane  Baskervill  portrays  Nancy  Hay,  one  of 
the  many  New  Bern  residents  from  the 

year  1835  who  are  now  reappearing  daily 
at  the  Robert  Hay  House  and  elsewhere 

throughout  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens.  Story  on  Page  4. 
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From  Broadway  to  Pollock  Street 

SOME  FASCINATING  DETOURS  MARK  THE  ROUTE  THAT  BROUGHT  CURATOR  NANCY  RICHARDS 
TO  TRYON  PALACE  HISTORIC  SITES  &  GARDENS 


By  Priscilla  Speed  Hunter 

Nancy  Richards  is  a  tall,  dignified 
woman  with  deep-set  eyes  and  the 
demeanor  ot  a  bookish  professor 
at  an  exclusive  college.  In  this  case,  first  im- 
pressions count.  Richards  brings  a  scholar's 
intellect  and  an  appreciation  for  nuance  to 
her  position  of  curator  of  collections  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 

After  26  years  at  Winterthur,  the  mecca 
of  American  dect)rative  arts  in  Delaware, 
Richards  speaks  with  authority  in  her 
field.  Her  hook,  New  England  Furniture  at 
Winterthur.  Queen  Anne  and  Chippeyxdale 
Periods  (co-authored  with  Nancy  Goyne 
Evans)  was  immediately  recognized  as  a 
source  book  in  the  study  of  1 8th-century 
decorative  arts. 

"We  were  so  lucky  to  attract  someone  of 
Nancy's  stature  in  the  decorative  arts 
field,"  says  Kay  Williams,  director  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &l  Gardens.  "She  has 
guidecl  our  acquisitions  and  room 
presentations  with  an  unswerving  sense  of 
authenticity  and  an  encyck)pedic 
knowledge  of  the  periods  we  portray.  As 
we  expand  the  depth  of  our  interpretation 
of  North  Carolina  history  with  the  Rt)bert 
Hay  House  and  the  History  Education 
Center,  we  will  be  depending  upon  her 
experience  even  more." 

Richards  began  her  sojourn  to  the  1 8th 
century  after  graciuation  from  Connecticut 
College  "with  as  many  art  history  courses 
as  I  could  manage,"  she  says.  "Strangely 
enough,  I  started  out  to  be  a  chemist  and 
shifted  career  goals  in  my  sophomore  year." 

When  she  graduated  as  an  English 
major,  her  father  pointed  out  that  1 7th- 
century  English  literature  is  not  a  street 
skill.  So  she  chose  the  stability  of  the  bright 
lights  of  Broadway.  For  the  next  four  years, 
she  worked  in  New  York  City  with  Broad- 
way lighting  designer  Jean  Rosenthal  in  her 
theatrical  supplies  company.  But  a  career  in 
the  theater  wasn't  in  the  cards. 

"I  decided  I  was  never  going  to  be  able 
to  make  a  living  in  the  theater,"  she 


explains.  "I  k)ved  New 
York,  and  I  loved  the 
experience,  but  I  didn't 
have  that  burning  in  the 
gut  that  you  need." 

A  professor  suggested 
the  Winterthur  master's 
program  in  early 
American  culture.  After 
completing  graduate 
studies,  Richards  began  as 
a  curatorial  intern  at 
Winterthur  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  to 
bec\)me  senk^r  curator 
with  respt)nsibility  for 
administering  a 
department  of  27  people. 

While  still  at 
Winterthur,  she  took  a 
couple  of  years  off  from 
management  to  finish 
New  England  Furniture  at 
Winterthur;  Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale 
Periods.  Then,  at  a  time  when  most  people 
choose  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  Richards 
became  a  curatorial  gypsy,  working  on 
projects  that  interested  her  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  When  she  noted  an 
advertisement  in  1 995  for  a  historical 
researcher  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  she  decided  to  interview  for  it, 
since  her  family  was  living  in  North 
Carolina  then.  By  the  time  she  arrived  for 
the  interview,  the  research  job  was  filled, 
but  a  full-time  curatorial  position  was  open. 

"I  was  looking  ior  a  challenge,  and  I 
have  certainly  had  a  challenge,"  Richards 
says.  "Every  job  has  wonderful  moments, 
but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  while  here,  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  things  I  never 
would  have  the  chance  to  do  otherwise." 

Richards  is  committed  to  making 
museum  exhibits  relevant  and  interesting 
to  future  visitors  while  ensuring  historical 
accuracy. 

"You  shouldn't  feel  as  though  you've 
gone  into  a  dusty  museum,"  she  says. 
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"There's  a  cjuality  of  life  that  I  feel  is 
necessary  to  attract  future  generations  to 
history  and  the  fine  arts." 

Sometimes  that  can  be  disturbing  to  the 
people  wln)  have  loved  the  Palace  since  it 
was  re-created  in  the  1 950s.  During  the 
original  furnishing  t)f  the  Palace,  Richards 
explains:  "Hisri)rical  accuracy  was  always 
the  gt)al.  But  in  a  ccintest  between  historical 
accuracy  and  aesthetics,  aesthetics  generally 
won."  Over  the  years,  the  museum  world's 
philosophy  of  beauty  before  accuracy  has 
changed  to  an  emphasis  on  accurately 
representing  the  lifestyles  of  a  variety  of 
petiple.  So  far,  during  her  tenure  as  curator 
tif  collections,  Richards  has  tastefully  — 
and  tactfully  —  overseen  the  evolution  of 
Tryt)n  Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens 
into  a  mociern  history  museum. 

But  again,  rather  than  rest  on  her  many 
laurels,  she  is  hard  at  work  — white  ct)tt(_)n 
gloves  in  hand  —  bringing  life  to  the  Hay 
House,  reintroducing  the  butler  to  his 
Palace  bedchamber,  and  planning  for  the 
21  st-century  changes  to  come.  ♦ 
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The  Hay  House  Comes  Alive 

IT'S  1835  ALL  OVER  AGAIN  AS  CHARACTERS  BRING  NEW  ACTIVITY  TO  AN  OLD  NEW  BERN  HOME 


By  Carl  Herko 

Nearly  two  centuries  (.)ld  ix)w,  the 
Robert  Hay  House  has  no  doubt 
seen  a  lot  since  it  took  its  place  in 
downtown  New  Bern  around  1 805.  But 
it's  been  years  —  decades,  maybe  —  since 
the  old  place  has  been  home  to  as  much 
activity  as  is  going  t)n  there  right  now. 
Welcome  to  the  Hay  House,  a  fairly 
typical  New  Bern  working-class  home,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  21st  century.  Or  is  the  year 
really  1835?  Hard  to  tell  for  sure,  anci  all 
the  people  in  and  around  the  house  don't 
t)li'er  much  help  in  clearing  up  the  time- 
warp  contusion:  There's  Nancy  Hay, 
seated  beside  the  Hreplace,  basket  in  her 
lap,  shelling  peas.  Young  William  Hay  is 
out  in  the  front  yard,  hard  at  work  on  the 
shaving  horse,  attempting  to  fashion  a 
white  oak  branch  into  a  chair  leg.  Up  on 
the  porch,  Elijah  Johnson  and  John 
Chadwick  are  deep  into  a  game  of  Nine 
Men's  Morris. 


Gene-Paul  Matson,  as 
William  Hindes,  ivorks 
at  the  shaving  horse. 


And  down  Eden  Street,  parasol  in  hand, 
here  comes  Antoinette  Dixon,  the  neigh- 
bor from  the  house  art)und  the  corner.  Let's 
see  if  she  can  help  clear  things  up  a  bit... 

Good  day,  Mrs.  Dixon.  Tell  us:  What's 
your  opinion  of  the  jt)b  President  Cdinton 
is  doing  these  days.' 

"Whoou!"  she  replies,  her  eyes  betraying 
obvious  puzzlement.  Then  she  pauses. 
"What  country  are  you  jrom! 


OK,  so  it's  not  really  still  1 835  over 
at  the  Hay  Ht)use.  But  you  might 
mit  know  that  it  you  happened  to 
stumble  upon  the  place  unaware  that  the 
house  is  now  part  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &.  Gardens. 

What  the  Hay  House  is,  in  fact,  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  newly  expanded  Tryon 
Palace  character-interpreter  program, 
where  21st-century  visitors  can  learn  about 
the  distant  past,  not  from  stuffy  guides 
leading  tired  old  tours,  but  from  one-on- 
one  encounters  with  the  people  who 
actually  lived  early  in  the  1 9th  century. 

(Well,  from  actors  portraying  those 
people,  anyway.) 

"I  see  the  Hay  House  as  a  kind  of  living- 
history  showcase  in  which  you'll  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  work  of  men  and 
women  in  New  Bern  in  the  1830s,"  says 
Simon  Spalding,  living  history  programs 
manager.  "You'll  also  learn  about  political 
events,  technology,  what  it  was  like  to  li\'e 
in  1835." 

Unlike  at  most  museums,  the  approach 
at  the  Hay  House  is  very  hands-on.  Inside, 
visitors  can  join  in  as  the  women  of  the 
house  sew  a  quilt,  perhaps,  or  braid  a  rug. 
Upstairs,  characters  invite  the  adventurous 
to  not  merely  look  at  the  specially 
commissioned  reproduction  of  a  19th- 
century  rope  bed,  but  to  actually  lie  down 
and  try  it  out  for  size. 

Spalding  conceived  of  the  interpreters' 
program  in  1 998  as  a  replacement  for  the 
Palace's  Summer  Drama  Tour,  in  which 


Registrar  Dean  Knight  handles  the  roping 
chores  on  the  neiv  H«y  House  bed. 

visitors  going  room-toroom  on  guided 
tours  might  encounter  costumed  actors 
who  recited  90-second  historical 
monologues.  The  still-young  interpreters' 
program  was  scaled  back  temporarily  in 
1 999,  after  Hurricane  Floyd  forced  a  cut  in 
its  budget,  but  it  regained  full  steam  after  a 
new  cast  of  actors  was  hired  and  trained  in 
mici-August. 

"The  biggest  difference  is  that  you're  not 
hearing  a  memorized  spiel,"  says  Spalding, 
a  character  interpreter  himself  at  Tryon 
Palace  since  1 992.  "If  we  do  our  job  right, 
you'll  have  the  impression  yc^u're  actually 
talking  to  a  person  from  that  time  period." 

Not  that  the  old  Summer  Drama  Tour 
wasn't  a  success  with  Tryon  Palace  visitors. 
It's  just  that,  well,  as  Spalding  explains:  "I 
think  wherever  a  memorized  spiel  is  used  — 
the  same  90-second  routine,  hour  after 
he  )u  r,  day  after  day,  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  —  no  matter  how 
earnest  and  talented  the  interpreter,  the 
spiel  is  going  to  become  a  bit  stale." 

But  while  both  methods  c~)f  interpreting 
history  recjuire  the  use  of  actors,  the  new 
program  imposes  even  greater  demancis 
on  them.  In  the  past,  Spalding  explains, 
"They  said  what  they  had  to  say  and  hoped 
that  nobody  asked  any  c]uestions."  Now, 
sans  script,  their  success  or  failure  depencJs 
largely  on  their  ability  to  interact  in 
memorable  ways  with  their  visitors  from 


the  2 1st  century. 

"Character  interpretation  is 
something  between  impro\' 
theater  and  the  essay  questit)n 
on  a  history  exam,"  says 
Spalding.  "It's  really  both.  It's 
like  an  oral  examination  to  be 
done  as  a  character  —  except 
hopefully  more  pleasant." 

Spalding  and  Sara  Kirtland, 
curator  of  interpretation,  needed 
to  recruit  characters  with  both  a 
flair  for  the  theatrical  and  an 
interest  in  the  historical. 
Andrew  Duppstadt,  who 
portrays  carriage-maker  John 
Chadwick,  is  a  former  director  of 
the  Carteret  County  Historical 
Society.  April  Petty,  the  Mrs. 
Dixon  we  met  earlier,  is  a 
professional  actor  with  a  degree 
in  theater  and  dance  from  East 
Carolina  University. 

But  finding  the  right  people  is 
just  one  part  of  the  ec]uation. 
Getting  them  to  convince 
visitors  they  are  really  living  in 
the  past  requires  training.  And 
training  is  what  makes  the  difference 
between  character  interpreters  and  good 
character  interpreters. 


It's  early  August,  and  now  we  —  along 
with  Spalding,  Kirtland  and  ten  new 
recruits  who  hope  to  transform 
themselves  into  people  from  New  Bern's 
past— are  at  what  might  be  called 
Character  Interpretation  1 01 ,  a  twoweek 
crash  course  intended  to  teach  everything 
a  person  needs  to  know  to  convincingly 
portray  —  m),  to  become  —  a  character  from 
165  years  ago. 

This  morning's  lecture  is  on  "Tricks  of 
the  Trade." 

Spalding  offers  the  class  all  manner  of 
useful  pointers. 

Some  are  merely  practical:  "Don't  slip 
up  by  speaking  in  conditional  tense  —  'I 
would  have  had  oatmeal  for  breakfast' 
When  you  slip  into  conditional  tense,  you 


they  have  that  they  just  want  to 
amaze  and  baffle  the  visitor  with  it" 

Much  better,  he  says,  is  to  not 
merely  present  facts  and  figures 
but  to  engage  visitors  in  ways  that 
allow  them  to  make  a  connection 
between  the  past  and  their  own 
lives.  Playing  the  teacher  is  out. 
Playing  the  neighbor  is  in. 

"I  find  visitors  like  that,  when 
they're  learning  aK)ut  what  their 
life  would  have  been  like  in  1 835," 
he  says.  "That's  what  makes  gocxl 
character  interpretation." 


Pi 


April  Petty,  as  Antoinette  Dixon,  practices  her  quilting  technique. 


enter  a  limbt)  land  between  your  character 
and  the  21st-century  visitor." 

Some  are  historical:  "If  you  have  a  visitor 
from  California,  you  can  always  ask  them 
to  enlighten  yciu  on  whether  California  is 
or  isn't  an  island,  because  1 8th-century 
maps  showed  it  both  ways." 

And  some  are  almost  poetic:  "If  you 
have  a  visitor  who  just  won't  interact  with 
you  by  asking  questions,  you  can  always 
offer  to  sing  a  song  for  them.  It's  a  little  gift 
you  give  them,  like  a  f  k)wet" 

Other  classes  in  the  crash  course  have 
already  covered  such  topics  as  "The 
Philosophy  oi  First-Person  Character 
Interpretation,"  "The  World  in  1835," 
and  "Colonial  Skills."  The  whole  idea  is 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

"Making  the  past  a  friendly  place  is  very 
important  It's  where  a  lot  of  skilled  character 
interpreters  do  bad  character  interpret- 
ations," Spalding  says  later.  "They  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  specialized  knowledge 


etty — make  that  Mrs. 
Dixon  —  says  she  has 
scared  a  visitor  away  "only 
once"  in  the  year-and-a-half  since 
she  started  portraying  the 
occupant  of  the  Dixon-Stevenson 
house  on  Polkick  Street.  "But  I 
think  it  had  a  k)t  more  to  do  with 
the  gentleman  being  very 
embarrasseci  that  he  didn't  catch 
on  to  what  we  are  doing  in  time." 
For  a  character  interpreter,  that's  an 
occupational  hazard.  But  it's  part  of  the  fun, 
too,  when  a  visitor  from  the  present  comes 
face  to  face  with  another  liuman  being wln) 
insists  we  all  are  living  sometime  in  the 
distant  past.  As  long  as  the  visitor  is  en- 
gaged by  the  experience,  the  character  has 
done  his  or  her  job  well. 

Spalding  remembers  a  time  when  he  was 
portraying  Henry  Clapp,  a  Civil  War 
soldier:  "One  woman  who's  very  up  on 
feminist  history  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  the  Seneca  Falls  convention.  I  told  her 
I  didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about  I 
did,  in  the  20th  century,  btit  I  thought  it 
probably  just  didn't  impact  my  character's 
life  enough  that  he'd  knt)w  about  it 

"So  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  about  it  Why 
would  a  woman  wanttt)  soil  herself  with 
the  dirty  business  that  is  politics' 

"I  remember  1  irked  herem)ugh  that 
she  wrote  a  letter.  Not  tt)  me  —  but  to  my 
charactet"  ♦ 
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5  Concert:  Colonial  Songfest 
Thursday,  7  pm.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium,  Free. 
Raise  your  voice  in  song  with  Simon 
Spalding,  living  history  programs 
manager,  for  a  lively  round  of  18th- 
century  music.  Learn  popular  18th- 
century  songs  such  as  "Christ  Church 
Bells,"  "Go  to  Joan  Glover,"  and  "Come 
Jump  at  Thy  Cousin." 


7  Children's  Workshop:  Digit! 

Saturday,  1 0  am.  Tryon  Palace  Visitor 
Center,  Registration  fee  cinarged; 
limited  to  20  participants;  call 
(252)  51 4-4935  for  reservations. 
By  participating  in  a  simulated  archae- 
ological excavation,  students  will  learn 
how  archaeologists  find  out  about  the 
past.  This  three-hour  program  is  for 
students  ages  9- 12. 

10  Movie:  Amistad 

Tuesday,  7  pm.  Tryon  Palace  Visitor 
Center,  Free. 

Sponsored  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Council 
of  Friends. 

\J>  MumFest 

to     Friday  to  Sunday.  Gardens  open  free  to 
*!  IT  the  public;  interiortoursat  regular  price. 
The  gardens  will  be  ablaze  with  thou- 
sands of  chrysanthemums  for  this  city- 
wide  celebration.  On  the  South  Lawn, 
the  4th  Company,  Brigade  of  Guards  in 
America,  will  be  encamped;  and  the 
Crafts  and  Garden  Shop  will  sell  historic 
plants.  The  New  Bern  festival  will  include 
crafts,  entertainment,  dances,  rides, 
games,  and  a  variety  of  events  for  the 


entire  family.  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&  Gardens,  the  City  of  New  Bern,  and 
Swiss  Bear,  Inc.,  cosponsor  the  festival. 
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14  Garden  Lecture: 

Making  Good  Garden  Soil 
Saturday,  10  am 
Tryon  Palace  Auditorium,  Free. 
An  essential  foundation  for  any  great 
garden  is  good  soil.  North  Carolina  State 
University  professor  Bill  Fonteno  will 
talk  about  improving  local  soils  to  create 
an  optimal  growing  medium.  Your 
plants  will  thank  you  for  coming  to  this 
workshop.  Spt)nsored  by  the  Tryon 
Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

21  Saturday  Sampler: 

Colonial  Churches  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium,  $4  or  free  with  a  general 
admission  ticket  or  annual  pass. 
Architectural  historian  Peter  B.  Sandbeck 
will  present  a  lecture  on  North  Carolina's 
colonial  churches. 

24  Movie:  The  Crucible 

Tuesday,  7  pm.  Tryon  Palace  Visitor 
Center,  Free. 

Sponsored  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Council 
of  Friends. 
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Concert:  "Why,  Soldiers, 
Why?"-  Colonial  Military 
Music  and  Songs 
Thursday,  7  pm.  Tryon  Palace  Audi- 
torium, $4  orfree  with  an  annual  pass. 
Join  Simon  Spalding,  living  history  pro- 
grams manager,  and  friends  for  this  exam- 
ination of  an  18th-century  soldier's  life 
through  the  music  and  songs  of  the  time. 

Garden  Lecture: 

Decorations  from  the  Backyard 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium,  $4  or  free  with  a  general 
admission  ticket  or  annual  pass. 
Floral  designer  and  greenhouse  manager 
Linda  Stancill  and  section  gardener  Eva 
Houck  will  demonstrate  holiday  deco- 
rating using  plants  commonly  found  in 
area  gardens.  Participants  will  also  learn 
what  plants  should  be  included  in  their 
home  garden  for  use  in  holiday  deco- 
rating. Sponsored  by  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 


17  Performance  Underthe  Black  Flag: 

Songs  of  Piracy  and  Smuggling 
Friday,  7  pm.  Tryon  Palace  Visitor 
Center,  $4  or  free  with  an  annual  pass. 
Join  living  history  programs  manager 
Simon  Spalding,  curator  of  interpretation 
Sara  Kirtland,  and  colonial  instrumenta- 
lists Pan's  Fancy  for  a  concert  of  songs  of 
piracy,  smuggling,  and  mutiny.  The  songs, 
which  span  the  period  from  1 580  to 
1840,  will  alternate  with  dance  tunes 
from  the  "golden  age"  of  piracy  and  will 
be  performed  on  fiddle,  recorder,  hurdy 
gurdy,  lute,  and  bagpipes. 
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18  Pirate  Days 

and    Saturday  and  Sunday 

This  event  will  commemorate  the  282nd 
anniversary  of  Ned  Teach's  death  and 
will  focus  on  the  "golden  age"  of  piracy 
in  North  Carolina,  circa  1710-1720. 
Join  a  privateer  captain  and  his  crew  to 
learn  about  the  dangers  and  excitement 
of  the  high  seas;  enjoy  17th-  and  18th- 
century  instrumental  music;  and  learn 
early  18th-century  dances. 


Z  Holiday  Celebration 
to     Daytime  holiday  tours:  9  am-4  pm 
Dec.  Monday- Saturday,  1  -4  pm  Sunday. 
T  '1    Bedecked  in  their  holiday  finery,  Tryon 
Palace  and  its  historic  homes  welcome 
everyone  home  for  the  holidays.  Candle- 
light tours  will  be  offered.  Call  (252)  514- 
4900  or  (800)  767-1 560  for  a  brochure. 

23  Thanksgiving  Day,  Closed 

25  Candlelight  Tour  Grand  Opening 
Saturday,  5-9  pm;  no  tickets  sold  after 
8  pm.  Admission  charged. 
Tour  the  first-floor  decorated  rooms  of 
the  Palace,  Kitchen  Office,  Stanly  House, 
Robert  Hay  House,  and  Civil  War  Camp. 
New  Bern  Academy  is  open  only  for 
daytime  tours. 


I    Candlelight  Tours 

and  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  5-9  pm; 

o    no  tickets  sold  after  8  pm.  Admission 
charged. 

Tour  the  first-floor  decorated  rooms  of 
the  Palace,  Kitchen  Office,  Stanly  House, 
Robert  Hay  House,  and  Civil  War  Camp. 

O  Jonkonnu  Celebration 
and  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  Free. 
Q    Elaborately  costumed  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians  will  recreate  a  yuletide 
tradition  whose  roots  extend  back  in 
time  from  eastern  North  Carolina  to 
colonial  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean.  As 
the  festive  procession  winds  from  house 
to  house,  it  will  bring  to  life  a  one-of-a- 
kind  ceremony  that  blends  West  African 
and  English  customs  of  a  time  long  past. 
The  Jonkonnu  Celebration  is  generously 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  North 
Carolina  Humanities  Council. 

O  Candlelight  Tours 
and  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  5-9 
Q    pm;  no  tickets  sold  after  8  pm. 
Admission  charged. 
Tour  the  first-floor  decorated  rooms  of 
the  Palace,  Kitchen  Office,  Stanly  House, 
Robert  Hay  House,  and  Civil  War  Camp. 

y  Victorian  Ornament  Workshop 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Tryon  Palace  Visitor 
Center.  $4  for  students; 
accompanying  adults  free,  timited  to 
1 2  children;  reservations 
recommended.  Call  (252)  51 4-4935 
or  (800)  767-1 560. 
Children  and  their  families  will  make 
ornaments  to  take  home  for  the  tree. 
Led  by  archaeologist  Patricia  Samford, 
participants  will  tour  the  Victorian 
Christmas  Rooms,  enjoy  cider  and 
cookies,  and  create  Victorian-style 
ornaments  from  paper,  cotton  batting, 
beeswax,  and  sugar  cones. 

9   Garden  Lecture:  Holly  Should 
Come  with  Mockingbirds -A 
Consideration  of  Fine  Plants  for 
the  Winter  Garden 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  with  a  general 
admission  ticket  or  annual  pass. 
Join  Dr.  Larry  Mellichamp,  director  of 


the  UNC-Chark)tte  Botanical  Gardens 
and  co-author  of  The  Winter  Garden,  as 
he  explores  the  winter  landscape  and 
many  of  the  attractive  plants  of  this 
season.  Sponsored  by  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

1 5  Jonkonnu  Celebration 
and    Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  Free. 
'I  /"    Elaborately  costumed  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians  will  recreate  a  yuletide 
tradition  whose  roots  extend  back  in 
time  from  eastern  North  Carolina  to 
colonial  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean.  As 
the  festive  procession  winds  from  house 
to  house,  it  will  bring  to  life  a  one-t)f-a- 
kind  ceremony  that  blends  West  African 
and  English  customs  of  a  time  long  past. 
The  Jonkonnu  (Celebration  is  generously 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  North 
Carolina  Humanities  Council. 


15  Candlelight  Tours 

and    Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  5-9  pm; 

-1  /-    no  tickets  sold  after  8  pm.  Admission 
charged. 

Tour  the  first-floor  decorated  rooms  of 
the  Palace,  Kitchen  Office,  Stanly  House, 
Robert  Hay  House,  and  Civil  War  Camp. 
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QI  always  know  ivhat  I  want  to 
plant  in  my  garden  during 
springtime,  hut  fall  is  more  of 
a  challenge.  What  do  you  recornmend  for 
this  time  of  year? 

A  Summer's  weather  definitely 
takes  its  toll  on  your  beautiful 
sprinj^  trarden,  but  you  don't  have 
to  wait  for  next  April  to  remedy  thin<j;s.  Fall 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  perennials,  cool- 
season  annuals  and  biennials,  shrubs,  and 
trees. 

As  temperatures 
drop  off  in  Octo- 
ber, the  soil  cools 
too.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  lift 
caladiums  in  the 
fall  knows  that  the 
soil  cools  off 
quickly  (and  the 
caladiums  start 
their  descent  to 
mush).  Woody 
plants  such  as  trees 

Have  We  Got  an 
Expert  for  You! 

Got  a  domestic  decorating  dilemma? 
Conservation  question?  A  gardening 
problem  your  own  household  staff  is 
perhaps  simply  too  busy  to  give  their 
full  attention  to  at  the  moment  The 
staff  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  is  more  than  happy  to  share 
its  hard-earned  (and,  of  course, 
historically  accurate)  expertise  on 
antiques,  domestic  skills,  gardening, 
and  all  manner  of  similarly  useful 
topics.  Send  your  questions  to  "Ask 
the  Experts"  in  care  of  Carl  Herko, 
The  Palace,  PC  Box  1007,  New 
Bern,  NC  28563,  or  by  e-mail  to 
cherko@tryonpalace.org. 


and  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  —  those 
that  die  down  to  the  ground  during  winter — 
sense  the  lower  temperatures  and  slow 
down  their  growth.  All  oi  this  slowing 
down  means  reduced  water  anci  fertilizer 
needs  for  the  plants  —  and  less  work  for  you  — 
while  still  producing  an  excellent  rate  of 
successful  transplanting. 

So  head  back  to  ycuir  garden  center,  anci 
scout  out  their  offerings.  You  sluKild  find 
good  possibilities  for  fall  planting.  Trees 
should  ha\'e  good  shape  without  low  forks 
in  the  trunk  or  crooked  stems.  Avoid  those 
that  look  like  they  have  spent  the  simimer 
on  their  sides.  Shrubs  should  look  full  and 
symmetrical,  even  if  they  don't  have  all 
their  leaves. 

It's  hard  to  check  out  the  roc~)t  systems  on 
large  plants,  btit  you  can  peer  into  the 
drainage  holes  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If 
all  you  can  see  is  a  mass  of  roots,  you  might 
ask  the  nursery  staff  to  show  you  the  root 
ball  in  order  to  see  how  root-bound  the 
plant  is.  This  year's  roots  are  OK,  but  avoid 
those  that  have  2-inch-thick  roots  wrapped 
around  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  you  have  a 
plant  with  a  lot  of  roots,  gently  pull  them 
out  so  they  can  get  started  in  their  new  soil 
right  away. 

When  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
prepare  the  new  location  by  digging  a  hole 
twice  as  wide,  but  only  as  deep  as  the  pot. 
Pull  the  pot  off  the  plant,  rather  than 
pulling  the  plant  from  the  pot.  You  risk 
breaking  roots  when  pulling  on  tree 
trunks.  Place  the  plant  in  the  hole  by 
handling  the  root  ball,  not  the  trunk  or 
stems.  The  plant  should  be  level  with  the 
ground.  In  areas  of  poor  drainage  or  high 
water  tables,  you  may  want 
to  plant  high;  leave  the 
plant  1  -2  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land. 
Cover  with  no  more  than 
4  inches  of  mulch,  being 
careful  not  to  pile  it  up 
against  the  trunk.  Current 
practice  is  to  let  the  plants 
go  without  fertilizer  until 
spring. 

ScMne  spring  favorites 
are  best  planted  in  the  fall. 


such  as  foxglove,  hollyhock,  poppies, 
English  daisies,  larkspur,  and  delphinium. 
Many  of  these  will  grow  well  from  seed  if 
you  can't  find  the  plants.  This  is  also  the 
time  to  think  ahead  and  plant  more  spring 
bulbs.  (Deer  are  not  known  to  eat  narcissus, 
such  as  paper  whites,  and  all  the  different 
daffodils.)  It  is  best  to  wait  unril  the  middle 
of  October  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
before  planting  bulbs. 

So  who  says  spring  is  the  only  time  the 
garciening  bug  bites?  Grab  the  mosciuito 
repellant,  and  enjoy  the  cooler  tempera- 
tures. Acid  a  tree  or  some  shrubs,  or  create 
a  new  perennial  garden.  Move  the  herb 
bed  to  a  sunnier  location.  There's  plenty 
to  do. 

-REBECCA  LUCAS 

REBECCA  LUCAS,  the  horticulturist 
at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens, 
is  happily  replanting  and  adding  to  her 
garden  beds  at  home  this  fall.  She  has  been 
interested  in  horticulture,  she  says,  "since 
the  days  of  science  fair  projects." 


I'm  confused  b}"  all  the 
different  polishes  and  oils  for 
wooden  furniture  that  I  see  in 
the  storesthese  days.  Which  of  them 
shoidd  I  use  to  clean  my  antiques? 


A 


Just  as  in  museum  collections, 
good  housekeeping  is  essential  in 
caring  for  antiques  in  your  home. 
And  when  it  comes 
to  cleaning,  there  are 
sc)me  very  definite 
rules  to  follow, 
starting  with  the 
most  important  one: 
Keep  away  from  oils 
when  polishing 
wooden  objects. 

The  popular 
advertising  myths 
say  that  natural  oils 
in  wood  need  to  be 
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Philippe  Lafargue 


replaced  tir  that  wood  needs  to  be  "fed."  Au 
contraire!  Addin.t,'  oils  will  actually  have  a 
negative  effect.  Remember  that  when  trees 
are  harv'ested,  they're  dead;  they  don't  need 
to  be  fed.  Changes  in  the  moisture  content 
of  wood  —  the  thing  that  causes  cracking  in 
anticjiies  —  are  related  to  temperature  anel 
humidity,  not  to  those  so-called  natural  oils. 

Read  the  labels  on  your  pt^lishing 
prociucts  carefully.  Drying  t)ils  such  as 
linseed  and  tung  oil,  which  certainly  are 
acceptable  finishes  for  newly  made  furni- 
ture, will  darken  as  they  oxidize  and  change 
the  appearance  of  your  anticiiies.  Non- 
drying  oils,  such  as  the  commonly 
advertised  "lemon"  oils,  attract  dust  and 
dirt  to  form  a  gummy  surface  that  also  will 
alter  the  appearance  of  your  furniture.  A 
better  choice  is  to  use  only  waxes  such  as 
commercially  available  paste  waxes  —  not 
liquid  —  provided  they  contain  only  wax 
and  solvents,  such  as  mineral  spirits  or 
turpentine. 

Waxing  your  furniture  once  a  year  is 
more  than  enough.  Rubbing  with  a  soft 
cloth  is  the  best  everyday  treatment. 

-PHILIPPE  LAFARGUE 

PHILIPPE  LAFARGUE,  deputy 
director  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens,  has  been  a  furniture  consenutor 
and  consultant  for  institutions  in  France 
and  the  United  States. 


handled  cup,  or  a  syllabub  pot.  Later,  when       SHIRLEY 
whips  were  in  style,  it  was  made  in  a  bowl  WILLIS,  domestic 

and  served  in  syllabub  glasses.  Or  it  was 
laid  over  a  trifle. 

If  you're  adventurous  —  and  have  a 
certain  knack  for  understanding  the  king's 
English  of  two  centuries  past—  here  are 
two  authentic  1 8th-century  syllabub 
recipes  (or  "receipts,"  as  they  were  known 
in  those  days).  The  first  is  ior  a  whip,  the 
second  for  a  liciuid  syllabub.  ♦ 

-SHIRLEY  WILLIS 


skills  program 
manager,  ccni  often 
he  found  testing 
historic  recipes 
hearthside  at  the 
TrwJi  Palace 
Kitchen  Office. 


To  Make  Whipt  Syllabubs 


Shirley  Willis 


Take  a  quart  of  Cream,  not  to  thick,  and  a  Pint  of  Sack,  and  the  Juice  of 

two  Lemons;  sweeten  it  to  your  Palate,  and  put  it  into  a  broad  earthen 

Pan,  and  with  a  Whisk  whip  it,  and  as  the  Froth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a 

spoon,  and  lay  it  in  your  Syllabub  glasses;  but  first  you  must  sweeten  some 

Claret,  or  Sack,  or  White  wine,  and  strain  it,  and  put  seven  or  eight 

Spoonfuls  of  the  Wine  into  your  Glasses,  and  then  gently  lay  in  your 

Froth.  Set  them  by.  Do  not  make  them  long  before  you  use  them. 

FrcMii  The  Compleat  Housewife, 
Williamsburg,  1742 

To  Make  a  Fine  Syllabub  from  the  Cow 


Ql  want  to  impress  my  holiday 
guests  this  year  by  serving 
them  something  they've  never 
tried  before.  Any  ideas! 

A  How  about  a  syllabub.'  Two 
centuries  ago,  several  different 
kinds  t)f  syllabubs  were  in  favor, 
from  clotted  cream  and  curdled  varieties, 
to  licjuid  kinds  heaped  with  whippecH 
cream,  to  solid  whipped  creams.  All  were 
made  with  milk  or  cream,  wine  or  cider, 
lemon  and  sugar. 

In  the  1 7th  and  early  1 8th  centuries, 
syllabub  was  made  in  a  bowl,  a  large  two- 


Make  your  syllabub  of  either  cider  or  wine,  sweeten  it  pretty  sweet,  and 

grate  nutmeg  in,  then  milk  the  milk  into  the  liquor,  when  this  is  done, 

pour  over  the  top  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  cream,  according  to  the  quantity 

of  syllabub  you  make.  You  may  make  this  syllabub  at  home,  only  have 

new  milk;  make  it  as  hot  as  milk  from  the  cow,  and  out  of  a  tea-pot  or  any 

such  thing,  pour  it  in  holding  your  hand  very  high. 

From  The  Art  of  Cookery, 
London, 1760 
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For  a  Place  Steeped  in  History,  It's  Time  to  Focus  on  the  Future 

NEW  FUTURE  FUND  WILL  INCREASE  ENDOWMENT 


By  Nancy  Mansfield 

I  loved  watching  them  repair  the 
porches  of  the  Gaston  House.  This 
wonderful  old  home  was  built  in  the 
late  1 8th  century  and  lived  in  by  William 
Gaston,  a  great  jurist  and  champion  of  civil 
rights  in  North  Carolina.  Today,  the  house 
is  owned  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of 
Friends,  who  sometimes  use  it  for  special 
events.  The  elegance  of  the  house  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  its  early  owner  give  it  a 
special  ambience. 

But  age  is  taking  its  toll.  The  handsome 
side  porches,  two  stories  of  them,  were 
suffering  from  water  damage  and  sagging 
beams.  I  watchecl  the  skilled  craftsmen  as 
they  dismantled,  repaired,  then  reassem- 
bled. It  took  hours  of  painstaking  work,  but 
when  they  finished,  everything  looked 
right  again.  Not  new  or  reworked,  just  right. 

Preserving  and  conserving  structures 
and  artifacts  is  a  constant  challenge.  So, 
too,  is  uncovering  new  information  or 
artifacts  to  help  us  understand  and 
interpret  the  past  It's  not  surprising,  then, 
that  history  museums  like  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  spend  a  lot  of 
time  planning  for  the  future  —  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  one. 

Part  of  the  planning  involves  assuring 
that  resources  will  be  available  to  fund 
future  needs.  Some  of  these  resources  will 
ctjme  from  the  state  because  we  are  a 
public  institution.  But  state  funding  can't 
pay  the  whole  freight  That's  why  I'm 
proposing  the  Future  Fund.  I  call  it  the 
Future  Fund  because  that's  its  focus  — 
giving  the  past  a  future. 

Over  and  over,  I  watch  schoolchildren 
become  fascinated  with  spinning  yarn  or 
forging  a  nail  when  they  visit  the  Palace. 
No  computer  game  gives  them  that  kind  of 
experience.  Every  day  I  see  adults 
marveling  at  the  beauty  and  craftsmanship 
of  centuries-old  artifacts.  You  don't  get  that 
feeling  at  the  mall.  The  Future  Fund  will 
help  to  make  sure  this  wonderful  place 
remains  viable  for  generations  to  come. 

We  see  the  fund  primarily  as  a  planned- 
giving  vehicle.  That  is,  we'll  be 
encouraging  people  to  put  legacies  for  the 
Future  Fund  in  their  estate  plans.  These 


Charitable  Gifts  In  1999 

(Source:  Giving  USA) 

Where  The  Money  Came  From 


Foundations 
10.4% 


Corporations 
5.8% 


Bequests 
8.2% 


legacies  will  go  into  an  endowment,  which 
should  provide  support  in  perpetuity. 

In  recent  years,  planned  giving  has 
escalated  throughout  America.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  aging  of  the  baby 
boomers  and  the  extraorciinary  amount  of 
money  that  will  change  hands  in  the  next 
tew  decades.  Planned  giving  is  one  of  the 
tew  legitimate  ways  to  minimize  estate 
taxes,  so  its  role  in  estate  planning  has 
expanded  greatly. 

So  too  have  the  ways  in  which  planned 
gifts  are  designed.  Charitable  trusts 
abound,  and  many  provide  lifetime  income 
to  the  giver.  Curiously  though,  the  simple 
bequest  by  will  remains  the  favorite  by  far. 

Private  support  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  tunding  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens  from  the  beginning.  The 
Latham  and  Kellenberger  families  pro- 
vided much  of  the  funding  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palace  in  the  1 940s  and  '50s.  In 
tact,  they  challenged  the  state  to  engage  in 
a  private-public  partnership  to  create  this 
amazing  institution.  The  Palace  became  a 
reality  because  of  this  relationship. 

Obviously,  Maude  Moore  Latham  and 
Mrs.  John  Kellenberger  understood  the 


relationship  of  past  and  future  as  well. 
Both  left  legacies  to  benefit  their  beloved 
restoration  long  after  they  were  gone.  The 
Tryon  Palace  Commission  administers  the 
Latham  Trust,  and  the  Kellenberger 
Foundation  operates  independently  with 
its  own  board  of  directors.  Together,  these 
tunds  currently  provide  almost  25  percent 
of  the  operating  budget  each  year  for  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens. 

In  the  months  ahead,  you  will  be  hearing 
more  about  the  private  side  of  our  private- 
public  partnership.  The  Palace  has  always 
done  a  great  job  at  getting  people  to  foais  on 
the  past  I  encourage  you  to  think  about  the 
future  as  well,  and  how  past  and  future  relate. 

If  you  have  questions  about  planned 
giving  or  fundraising  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens  in  general,  I'd 
kwe  to  hear  from  you.  My  direct  line  is  (252) 
51 44956,  toll-free  at  (800)  767-1 560,  or  by 
e-mail  at  nmansfield@tryonpalace.org. 
Your  inquiries  will  be  addressed  promptly 
and  discreetly.  ♦ 

NANCY  MANSFIELD  is  the 
development  officer  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens. 
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Our  Friends 


New  Friends 

The  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends 
welcomes  the  following  new  members  who 
have  joined  since  January  1 ,  2000: 

Sustaining 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Switzer 
Amy  E  Tattersall 

Family 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bianco 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  E  Braswell 
Dr.  Lois  A.  Hemming 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Froelich  Jr. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Roger  Gunsten 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R  Holmes  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Kriss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  H.  Lippitt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mansfield 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Roger  Mower 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  D.  Shields 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Ward 

Individual 

Charles  R.  Adams 

Joan  W  Bowen 

Michelle  K.  Connell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Dill 

LCpl.  Sarah  E  Doherty 

Katherine  B.  Fountain 

Carol  Gatchel 

Cecelia  C.  Hudson 

Betsy  G.  JoUey 

B.  June  Klimkiewicz 

James  L  Medre 

John  Hull  McLean  III 

Donna  E  Rhein 

Sarah  R  Rose 

James  R  Ross  III 

Martha  Ross 

Catherine  Rowe 

Beverly  S.  Schultz 

Ann  H.  Sumrell 

Mary  D.  Womack 

ASSOCLATE 

Elizabeth  Brinkley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  R  Cunningham 

Theresa  R  Dees 

Gail  M.  Dembicks 

Philip  E  Edwards 

Margaret  F.  Hackney 

Katherine  S.  Hatley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Hobart 

Sue  L  Huffines 

Margaret  A.  Jordan 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Lampe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Margolin 

Bobbie  Sue  Marr 

Martha  L  Meehan 

Cynthia  A.  Perrault 

Frances  M.  Peters 

Douglas  Reed 

Linda  Stancill 

Ann  Wainwright 

Honorary 

Trina  V.  McCauley 
Molly  Vaux 


Friends  at  the  Beach 

The  Bogue  Banks  Country  Club  in  Pine  Knoll  Shores  was  the  settin<,'  on  August  23  tor 
a  special  program  hosted  by  members  of  the  Council  of  Friends  to  highlight  innovative 
programs  now  underway  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  Both  the  Hay  House 
interpretation  program  and  plans  tor  the  new  History  Education  Center  at  the  Barbour 
Boatworks  site  on  the  New  Bern  waterfront  were  featured.  Hosts  tor  the  evening,  trom 
left,  included:  June  Ficklen,  Ted  Bailey,  Beverley  Stevens,  Julia  Powers,  Kittye  Bailey, 
David  Ward,  Elizabeth  Ward,  and  Nan  Cullman. 


The  Friends  have  mtwed!  TheTryim  Palace  Council  ot  Friends  oftice  is  now  located  t)n 
the  tirst  floor  of  the  Daves  House  (in  the  same  building  as  the  Communications  and 
Marketing  Oftice).  Be  sure  to  stop  and  say  hi  the  next  time  you  visit  the  Palace. 

♦ 

Thank  you  to  all  our  members  who  tt)ok  the  time  to  complete  the  July  Membership 
Survey.  Your  feedback  and  ideas  were  wonelertul,  ani.1  we  will  work  to  inct)rporate  many  of 
your  suggestions  in  the  upcoming  months. 

♦ 

Mark  your  calendars!  The  Tryon  Palace  C'ouncil  ot  Friends  will  be  hosting  its  annual 
Holiday  Party  from  5  to  8  pm  t)n  Wednesday,  December  1 3.  It  is  always  a  popular  event, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the  season  with  our  members. 

♦ 

Step  back  in  time  when  you  stop  by  the  Friends-sponsored  1 959  Room  in  the 
Commission  House.  Friends'  members  have  generously  loaned  items  to  help  recreate 
Christmas  morning  1 959  in  New  Bern. 

♦ 

During  your  visit  to  the  Candlelight  Tours,  be  sure  k)ok  tor  the  Friends.  Once  agaiii, 
we  are  planning  on  serving  refreshments  to  guests  awaiting  entrance  to  the  Palace.  It  you 
would  like  to  volunteer  to  help  pass  out  cider  and  cookies,  please  call  the  Council  ot 
Friends  office  at  (252)  5144933  or  (800)  767-1 560.  We  would  love  to  have  you  join  us.  ♦ 
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The  Shops 


Visit  us  anytime!  Stop  in  for  our  great 
selection  of  books,  educational  toys, 
weavings  and  linens,  fine  porcelains, 
candles,  silver  serving  pieces,  stationery, 
jewelry,  and  more. 

The  Museum  Shop  (252-5144932)  in 
the  historic  Jones  House,  and  the  Crafts 
and  Garden  Shop  (252-5144927)  on  the 
Palace  grounds  are  open  9:30  am  to  5:30  pm 
Monday  through  Saturday,  1  to  5:30  pm 
Sunday.  Open  late  for  all  holiday  season 
candlelight  tours. 

Members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  t:>f 
Friends  receive  a  ten  percent  discount  on 
all  purchases.  ♦ 


Silhouettes 

Historical  figures  and  our  own  Tryon 
Palace  characters  in  charming  styles.  Look 
for  a  demonstration  of  this  traditional 
handicraft  by  Tryon  Palace  interpreters  in 
October.  Prices  from  $1 2  to  $25. 


Salt-glazed  pottery 

1 8th -century  styles  and  whimsical 
shapes  are  the  highlight  of  our  pottery 
wares.  Featuring  the  Rowe  Pottery  Works 
Historical  Collection  and  other  well- 
known  North  Carolina  potters.  Prices 
from  $8  to  $35. 
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